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EDITORIAL 


HE articles in this number of THE Easr anD West REvIEW 

, show how the world-wide missionary situation in 1953 is 

compounded of at least three main elements. One is that of 
continuity with the past, in which there are clear lines of development 
traceable through the years. A second element is that of newness, 
either in the environment or in the response to it. Perhaps it is this 
which receives the greatest attention in missionary literature as in other 
religious and secular writings. But there is a third element of recur- 
rence—for we see the sudden and sometimes unexpected re-appearance 
of factors and processes which seemed to belong only to the past. 

The Review opens with a presentation of a remarkable situation in 
a Modern University in India which should command the interest and 
the help of the Modern University in England. Here indeed is the 
opening of a new gate for missionary enterprise. We move eastward 
to study two aspects of Christian education throughout the world. 
The first is that of a large Christian institution in Japan, showing flexi- 
bility as it meets a changing situation. The second is that of Christian 
schools in Fiji in a setting upon which world problems and world 
movements of population are having effect. 

Then our focus moves back to Travancore where the Third World 
Conference of Christian Youth was recently held. Two delegates from 
the Church of England Youth Council present their personal and 
stimulating impressions of the Conference and of its lessons. These 
lessons have a direct bearing upon the life and thought of the Church 
at home. Willingen, Lund, Travancore, Lucknow—at each of these 
great world meetings there has been this emphasis upon the relevance 
of the missionary situation to the Church at home, and the article on 
the Centurion Campaign of the S.P.G. is a report of the experience of 
the Society in relating missions to evangelism at home. 

A 


* * * x * 


For eighteen years, THE Essr AND West Review has endeavoured 
to supply information of the missionary enterprise of the Anglican 
Communion, and to stimulate prayer and thought about the problems 
of the Church overseas. If it is to continue to do this, the REvrEw 
needs another 500 subscribers. Will you please introduce the Review 
to those of your friends who do not know of its existence, and com- 
mend it to them? 

_ Subscriptions can be placed with the S.P.C.K., or through the S.P.G., 
and the C.M.S. 
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OPPORTUNITY IN AN INDIAN 
UNIVERSITY: THE PATNA 
PROJECT 


By A. G. COWHAM* 


Bombay to start a new venture of evangelism in Patna, the 

capital of the Province of Bihar and the largest city in the 
ten-year-old Diocese of Bhagalpur. Mr. Bookless was ordained in 
Liverpool in 1949, having served the Wat as an officer in the Indian 
Army. After two years parochial experience he was recalled to Ridley 
Hall as a Tutor, and last year was accepted as a missionary by C.M.S. 
Behind this simple statement of fact lies a long history of prayers 
and plans, dreams and disappointments, and a vision of God’s Will 
for the Diocese of Bhagalpur that is coming into ever clearer focus. 
After more than forty years of hesitation the distant Hindu-speaking 
corner of the great Bengali-speaking Diocese of Calcutta was formally 
constituted a Missionary Diocese on 15th January, 1943. Its new 


OQ 2oth Januaty, 1953, a priest, John Guy Bookless, sailed for 


Bishop was Thomas Lenman, who first came out to Bihar as a C.M.S. ~ 


missionary in 1905. Politically the area of the new Diocese comprises 
the northern part of the Province of Bihar, which links its work with 
that of Chota Nagpur in the south of the Province, making the work 
of the two dioceses mutually dependent and complementary. 

The new diocese has two active missionaty centres, both under the 
egis of C.M.S. and dating from the middle of last century—one Santali- 
speaking in the Santal Parganas, and the other Hindi-speaking round 
Bhagalpur. These two cover an area that is nearly a quarter of the 
whole Diocese and are limited to the south-east corner. The south- 
west corner, an area of some 5,000 square miles, was served by the 
two Establishment Chaplaincies of Dinapur (dating from 1776 and the 


scene of some of Henry Martyn’s greatest work) and Bankipur (Patna), © 


dating from 1817. In August, 1947, the Indian Establishment came to 
an end, and since then it has been possible to provide only one chaplain 
for the Patna area. 

The centre of the diocese is covered by the Railway Chaplaincy of 
Jamalpur, while the great area north of the Ganges was served by one 
chaplain whose headquarters were at Mozzaffapur, but since 1952 it 
has been shepherded by occasional visits from Bhagalpur. 

Patna, the ancient Patliaputra, in the west of the diocese, has been 
the most important city in Bihar for two and a half millenia, and to- 
day that importance is greater than it has been for centuries. Lying 
on the south bank of the Ganges, which was the only and still is a very 


* The Rev. A. G. Cowham is the Vicar of St. Luke’s, Kew Gardens, and was 
formerly Chaplain of Patna. 
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important trade route in North India, Patna has always been a gteat 
_commercial centre. Apart from being a large local market it has attained 
at various times international repute as a centre of the nitre, opium 
and indigo trades. 

When in 1911 it was decided to create Patna the capital of the newly- 
formed Province of Bihar and Orissa, the political and commercial 
standing of the city had declined to a low ebb. Since then, however, 
the population, wealth and political importance of the city have steadily 
increased. In the days of the nitre trade the old river port began to 
expand along the river bank westwards, and this tendency has con- 
tinued until it now embraces Dinapur on the west and Fatwa on the 
east, a distance of nearly forty miles. Two new suburbs of the new 
capital, laid out and in part designed by the late Sir Edward Lutyens, 
to house the new Government offices and senior officials ; and across 
the railway the tightly-packed housing estate of Gardanibagh to house 
the hundreds of clerks employed by Government. The city itself is 
being modernized slowly, but it is being ringed round with factories 
built on Western lines, which provide ever-growing opportunities for 
further industrial development. 

During its whole history Patna has always had a strong tradition of 
learning. It has been the home of schools of Buddhism, Hinduism, 
Jainism, Nestorian Christianity and Islam, and since the beginning of 
this century modern technological subjects have been taught on Western 
lines. The first small college, started just over fifty years ago, has 
grown till there are now eleven colleges including two for women, 
and in the thirties they wete incorporated into Patna University, 
modelled on a modern English University with other Colleges in distant 
patts of the Province affiliated to it. The latest development is that 
these affiliated Colleges have been grouped together to form a new 
University of Bihar, with its offices and examining boards in Patna. 

For many centuries the bulk of the peoples of India have lived on 
a standard hardly above starvation level, riddled with diseases and 
ravaged with endemic civil war. The British domination saw vast 
improvements. Peaceful and ordetly government allowed long-term 
medical and land reclamation and irtigation policies to be started which 
have been wonderfully fruitful. 

In the heat of political controversy what is often forgotten is the 
vast scale of the material benefits brought to India by the British Govern- 
ment. Thousands upon thousands of miles of roads and railways have 
been built, thousands of square miles of waste land have been brought 
into fertile bearing by vast hydro-electric engineering projects linked 
with re-afforestation and other means of controlling erosion. These 
schemes have been carried out so quietly as a matter of routine develop- 
- ment over so many years that even those engaged in them have often 

not realized quite how great a task they are accomplishing. The world- 
wide publicity given to the admirable American control scheme for the 
Tennessee Valley makes us forget that it is on a small scale compared 
to several similar schemes that the British Government has accom- 

lished in India during the last hundred years. 

All this work continues to demand increasing numbers of young men 
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equipped with Western technical training to maintain and develop it. 
The really well-trained capable young man is certain of employment on 
a salary commensurate with his scarcity value. Indian families every- 
whete ate prepared to make great financial sacrifices to enable a bright 
young man to get his training in the expectation that he will not only 
get highly-paid employment and keep the remainder of the family in 
comfort, but also will be benefiting his country. 

All responsible Indian statesmen realize how great is the material 
debt India owes to Britain, and are more than anxious that now they 
have obtained independence there shall be further development on an 
even mote rapid and far-reaching scale. In Bihar alone two schemes 
on a larger and technically more difficult scale than any that have yet 
been accomplished are being examined and tested; the control of the 
great river Damodar in the south and the Kosi in the north. 

Because of this Provincial Governments are willing to budget 
generously for grants to schools and colleges, and for bursaries to 
students wishing to take higher education. In Bihar this has resulted 
in Patna University now having over 20,000 students enrolled, while 
there ate thousands more in colleges in other towns of the Province. 
If the present rate of recruitment continues it is estimated that in five 
yeats’ time—out of a provincial population of some thirty-eight million 
—there will be a quarter of a million students. 

This is a brief summary of the social and economic background of 
the diocese, and the opportunity that exists for the present chaplaincy 
of Bankipur to develop into a new centre of evangelism of first-class 
importance not only to the two Dioceses of Bhagalpur and Chota Nagpur, 
but also to the whole Church of India. 

Anglican evangelism round Patna is not new. It was given a vigorous 
start by Henry Martyn during the three years he was Chaplain of Dina- 
pur (1806-9), and was kept alive by the Chaplains till 1860, when S.P.G. 
started a full-scale Mission with three English priests, a number of 
Indian priests and three or four women workers. After ten years S.P.G. 
withdrew from Patna in favour of their growing work in Chota Nagpur, 
but under the Chaplains of Dinapur and Bankipur the work continued 
on a much reduced scale for another twenty-five years, by which time 
the Baptist Mission had been working for ten years in Patna. The 
Roman Catholics had also started work in the neighbourhood staffed 
by the American Company of Jesuits and the Irish Christian Brethren. 

Anglican evangelistic work never entirely ceased. The congregations 
of Christchurch, Bankipur, and S. John’s, Gulzarbagh (built in 1865 
to serve the workers in the Government Opium Factory—now the 
Printing Press), always contained Indian Christians whose work had 
brought them into Patna from other parts of the country. The personal 
influence of many of these men resulted in a small, intermittent trickle 
of converts for Baptism. 

When Bihar was separated from Bengal the new Government had 
to recruit clerks for its New Secretariat on a large scale. Many of the 
new tecruits were Anglicans from the Mission Schools of Chota Nagpur. | 
They naturally kept together, and when the new suburb of Gardanibagh 
was built most of them succeeded in getting their houses in the same 
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three or four roads. In 1930 the small red-brick Church of S. Thomas 
was built to serve them and became the centre of an active Anglican 
community. The Chaplain of Bankipur ministered the sacraments to 
them regularly, and other services were conducted by Licensed Readers. 

While the British Government was still in control, the dominant 
part of the congregation of Christchurch, Bankipur, was the European 
officials. The Chaplain had nine other congregations in his five thousand 
square miles of chaplaincy, so that the Indian congregation could not 
receive more than a minimum of shepherding. In the last five years 
four of these out-stations have been closed, and the development of 
Patna has brought in numbers of Christian families from other parts 
so that the Indian congregation in Patna has risen from a little over 
a hundred to about six hundred. 

As long ago as 1945 the Bishop realized that Patna was the strategic 
centre of the Diocese, and unless Anglican work were developed there 
on a large scale it was going to be a continual drain not only on Bhagal- 
pur, but also on Chota Nagpur. The ablest converts of both Dioceses 
would always be attracted to Patna, and if they were not shepherded 
by their own Church they must in the long run be absorbed by either 
the Roman Catholics or the Baptists, or more likely lapse into the Hindu- 
flavoured secularism of the commercial world. Nor is it enough to 
tetain the converts we have. The Diocese of Bhagalpur was founded 
as a Missionary Diocese. In Patna are gathered together the best of the 
young men and women of the Province for training to become future 
leaders. Unless the Diocese can establish a strong evangelistic effort 
among these young people it will not only fail to justify its title of a 
Missionaty Diocese, but in the long run must itself dwindle away. No 
Church can survive indefinitely except it can attract to itself young men 
and women able enovgh to provide its own future leaders. 

As it became clearer that the days of British Rule were coming to 
an end, the urgency of development work in Patna became greater. 
To use a militaty phrase, “‘ An appreciation of the situation” showed :— 

(2) There is existing a considerable nucleus of an Anglican congrega- 
tion. This is being recruited by Anglicans coming from other parts 
of the Province, both as students to the University and as already- 
trained men to positions both in Government Service and in commerce. 

(6) This congregation must therefore be carefully shepherded and 
made conscious of its unity in the Family of God. It is not enough 
that newcomers be not lost; they must be built into the corporate 
life of an evangelizing body. 

(c) In Christchurch, Bankipur, there is a well-built fully furnished 
church, with a hundred years of tradition behind it. It is in the middle 
of a large compound abutting on the Medical School, which is the 
first of the long line of University buildings, stretching eastward 
along the river bank. It is therefore ideally situated for student hostels, 
and big enough to contain hostels for both men and women, and still 
leave them adequately far apart. Further, in the old parsonage house 
there is ready fully-furnished accommodation for three missioners 
that could be extended to take five without any structural alterations, 
within convenient cycling distance of the church. 
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(d) The need for students’ hostels is immense. There are six or 
eight Government-sponsored hostels for Hindu students; the Baptist 
Mission have a hostel that can accommodate between twenty and 
thirty students, which they are finding difficulty in staffing. The Romans 
have a modest amount of accommodation which they naturally keep 
mainly for their own students. The remainder of the students must 
find their own accommodation. What this last easy phrase covers in 
the way of anxiety, debt, moral degradation, preventible illness and 
sheer waste of time only those who know living conditions in an oriental 
town can fully understand. When the writer was Chaplain of Bankipur 
he used to receive requests at the rate of nearly one a week to find decent 
lodging for a young Christian man coming to Patna, and with the greatest 
effort he could seldom place one in ten. 

(e) The whole mental approach demanded by the study of Western 
technical sciences is a solvent of the ethos of Hinduism. In Hindu 
philosophy all to do with the physical world is “illusion”’, therefore 
whether an happening be fact or fancy, whether it occurred to-day or 
five centuries ago is profoundly unimportant. The only thing that 
matters is the emotional state of the thinker. Such a mental attitude 
cannot exist with a mastery of Western science which depends on 
exact and measured detail of sequence and consequence. 

Young Hindus beginning to study Western science are subjected to 
very great spiritual shocks, that can be very dangerous psychologically. 

Most of these students have been brought up to an almost idolatrous 
reverence for the late Mahatma Gandhi, and to regard his teaching as 
a divine revelation. Yet as soon as they begin on an engineering or 
agricultural course they find that the first thing they are taught, often 
by men who pay lip service to Gandhi’s teaching, is that they must 
ignore the whole of his romantic “ Golden Age” approach to economic 
problems typified by his spinning-wheel. I remember one idealistic 
young man being turned to an embittered cynic by discovering that 
ae apenas hand-woven “ Khada”’ cloth he was wearing was factory 
made. 

The human mind is capable of accommodating a good many in- 
consistencies without undue discomfort. But the violence of the clash 
between the scientific and the Hindu approach is such that it can only 
be accommodated by a kind of spiritual dichotomy. All to do with 
“ Study ” is in a world by itself subject to its own arbitrary laws and 
language, which must be carefully learnt by heart ; all to do with them- 
selves personally can have nothing to do with “ Study” and is ruled 
by the traditions and customs of childhood. I have known a doctor 
holding high qualifications from Edinburgh, who always stabled his 
cow in the bedroom that he and his family used that they might benefit 
from the sanctity of the animal. 

This fundamental spiritual clash in individuals explains much that 
seems so hysterically unbalanced in Indian life. Every student is con- 
sciously or unconsciously seeking a resolution of the contradiction 
within him. The majority of course seek the easy way of secularist 
denial that there are any spiritual values, and drug their souls by gratify- 
ing their bodily appetites. But this is never lastingly satisfactory, and 
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the more thoughtful are genuinely seeking a religion capable of relating 
spiritual values to a scientific approach to life. 

(f) That the British Government actually abrogated power in August, 
1947, produced a great mental and moral shock. Vecy few ever ex- 
pected that abrogation to take place, and when it did it caused a great 
revulsion of feeling. The violent bitterness of the language used about 
the Government died down, and in many individual cases the going 
was felt to be a great loss to the country. In places statues of Queen 
Victoria were decorated with butter lamps as the shrine of a goddess 
of a golden age. 

This emotional phase means that for the first time for more than 
sixty years it is possible for an Hindu student to approach Christianity 
without risking the stigma of political treachery. How long this phase 
will last it would be rash to speculate, but there is strong evidence from 
many sides that at present European missionaries are being welcomed 
with a friendliness that has been unknown since the latter part of the 
Jast century. The Bishop has been offered both money and students 
by responsible members of both the Hindu Mahasaba and the Congress 
if he will convert a Christian High School into a Christian College staffed 
by men from England. The emphasis in both cases was on the last 
condition. The staff must be English, because “they have something 
to give that we need”. 

In the light of these circumstances the Bishop with his advisers has 
evolved the scheme of appealing for a new Mission to Patna. The 
appeal is addressed to the Modern University in England to help the 
Modern University in Patna. It aims to make a start with a five-year 
experiment to explore the ways most likely to be fruitful. To avoid a 
heavy initial capital expenditure it proposes to use all the resources we 
already have—the church, the parsonage and the outbuildings in the 
church compound, and to supplement these where absolutely necessary 
with the cheapest possible semi-permanent buildings. 

It asks for three young men (three priests or two priests and a lay- 
man) to go out and live a brotherhood life in the parsonage house and 
setve the Indian congregation in Patna, and at the same time to super- 
vise an Anglican hostel for students in the church compound. The 
hostel buildings would be semi-permanent prefabricated huts, the money 
for which the Bishop has in hand already. One or two would be fitted 
up to provide cubicles, another as a common dining-room, and another 
as a reading-room. The two brick-built godowns previously used by 
the church servants would be remodelled to form the living quarters 
for an Indian Christian couple, who would look after the catering, and 
a kitchen in which to prepare meals. Such a hostel could easily be 
self-supporting financially, and still be a great deal cheaper than the 
scarcity ptices charged for all accommodation in the city. Students 
would be welcome to invite friends in as guests, whether Christian or 
not, and the missioners would be on hand to make friendly contacts, 
Not all guests would be invited to meals because of caste difficulties, 
but the reading-room would be free of this difficulty, and a bookstall 
with Christian literature on sale, loan or gift would undoubtedly prove 
attractive, 
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Christchurch would serve both as the students’ chapel and the parish 
church, and in the daily services the spiritual life of the students and 
the congregation would be integrated into a family of praying evangelists. 
The hope is that very soon the Brotherhood will extend to include 
Indian priests on an exact equality, and will be duplicated in a sister- 
hood of both English and Indian women to do similar work among 
the women students and the wives of the men students. 

This scheme has been most carefully scrutinized by the Overseas 
Council of the Church Assembly by the direction of His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; it is warmly welcomed by the Most Rev. 
the Metropolitan of Calcutta, who regards its establishment as a matter of 
provincial importance, and is welcomed by both the Church Missionary 
Society and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The former 
Society has seconded one of their young missionaries (the Rev. J. G. 
Bookless) to the Mission, the latter society has given one grant already 
and is considering a second very substantial one towards the cost ; 
the Indian Church Aid Association is giving generous help by handling 
all the office work of the appeal. From private sources alteady about 
£1,000 has come in for the scheme, largely through the “ Friends of 
Bhagalpur ” Association. 

It is impossible at this stage to give any very precise figures about 
the financial side. A reasonable estimate seems to be that three missioners 
will cost about £1,200 a year to maintain, towards which the Bishop 
can raise £200 locally. The Hostels once established should be self- 
supporting. When the Mission is so established that Women’s Hostels 
can be started a further capital sum will be required which may be as 
much as £4,000. In the meantime as the Mission gets to work the 
amounts raised locally should increase till ultimately the whole Mission 
becomes self-supporting in Indian hands. 

What under God’s providence this Mission can become no one can 
foresee, but the two obvious lines of development are that the hostels 
could become something very like Christian Colleges of the University 
while the Brotherhood might extend till it were possible to have priests 
continually touring, especially along the railways and shepherding the 
hundreds of isolated Christian families, who because their work has 
taken them beyond the ordinary parish boundaries never get a service 
from one month to another, and yet it is surprising how many keep 
faithful to prayer and Bible reading. 

Werte these scattered souls gathered together and brought back into 
touch with their Church again they would number hundreds whose 
converting power on their neighbours would be a mighty force. 
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A CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
IN MODERN JAPAN 


By PROFESSOR ANDREW OGAWA* 


crowd of enthusiastic people every day packed one of the largest 

departmental stores in the heart of Tokyo. They wanted to see 
the Exhibition on Christian Church History which was being held in 
part of the store. They were particularly interested in the recent develop- 
ment of the Church activities and institutions in Japan. 

Ever since the time when the United Nations’ Army came into Japan, 
people have been impressed by generous giving as exptessing the Chris- 
tian way of Charity, and have been attracted by the Western way of 
observing Christmas. Almost all the stores and homes had Christmas 
trees, decorated more beautifully than their houses are with pine trees 
and bamboo for their own traditional New Year’s Day. Christmas in 
Japan has become a sort of nation-wide social event. 

Naturally the general public, and more particularly townsfolk, began 
to ask for some explanation of the Christmas Festival, and its funda- 
mental meaning. I must point out here that only half a million out of 
the eighty million of our population in Japan are confessed Christians. 

People, of course, had heard of Christian fellowship, Christian charity 
and of the Bible. They had been given free Bibles, and there have been 
tadio broadcasts of some of the teaching of the Church, but they wanted 
to know more about the “ Way of Life” which the Church teaches—a 
way of living rather than a way of thinking. Their interest is a great 
opportunity for Christians. Japanese people desire above all a life of 
peace, free from need and want, a social life free from the disputes 
and disorders which are caused mostly by strikes and other illegal 
measures sponsored by Communists. They want to escape from the 
fear of earthquakes and other perils. “Come unto Me all that travail 
and ate heavy laden, and I will refresh you.” We cannot ignore those 
who suffer, but we must lead them into light. 


FE’: a petiod of three weeks during the last Christmastide, a large 


* * * 


| These ate some of the features of the present situation in Japan in 
which the Church has to work, and the activities in St. Paul’s University, 
Tokyo, are an example of an important aspect of that work. It is an 
educational institution founded by an American missionary in 1874, 
and now has 3,500 students in Colleges of Arts, Economics and Science, 
1,500 boys in Junior and Senior High Schools, and 500 pupils in the 
Primary School. 


* Professor Ogawa is Dean of Students and Professor of English at St. Paul’s 
University, Tokyo. 
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As the Dean of Students, I am naturally faced with problems similar 
to those that confront other responsible persons in any similar com- 
munity, such as I have described. We select students out of applicants 
from all parts of the nation, and sometimes we receive applications from 
ten to fifteen times the number that we can accommodate at our school. 
When they come into our institution, less than ten per cent. of them 
are Christians, but as they graduate, they are the “ spearhead workers ” 
for our Church, no matter whether they are baptized Christians or not. 

St. Paul’s University had been a “ Mission School”, its sole purpose 
being that of creating helpers to be attached to the missionaries who 
had been sent from abroad. Students were taught Bible knowledge and 
theology. Over ninety per cent. of the clergy and ministers of our 
Church ate graduates from St. Paul’s. 

But this stage of mission school ended when our Church declared 
its independence and we became a Church School. We were pledged to 
demonstrate the Christian way of life among our fellow men, and to 
help our students to do so too, for we realized that for too long educa- 
tion had been divorced from Christian teaching, and for too long the 
Church had neglected to emphasize the importance of instruction. It 
has undoubtedly been a very difficult task to demonstrate the Christian 
way of life when we have had such a comparatively short period of 
experience of independence. But from our able leader, the University 
President (a nationally well-known lay leader in our Church), our four 
Japanese Chaplains, and over 200 teaching staff, down to the Christian 
students—everyone tried very hard to live up to the standard of spiritual 
life which they felt that each Christian ought to maintain. 

This “ demonstration ” of the ideal way of living came under severe 
testing. Once we had a terrible fear—by this I do not mean to imply 
that this fear no longer exists—that the Communists might take over 
our country. Hundreds of thousands of well-trained Communist agents 
were being sent back into our country as “ repatriates”’ and each one 
of them was very loyal to the definite assignment that he or she had 
been given. 

To meet this threat, some groups were formed in the Church, whose 
main task was to formulate methods and ways by which the Church 
might continue its influence and counteract this would-be Communist 
regime. One Church group wished to bring in an American clergyman 
who used to be stationed in China and let him lead and guide young 
Japanese by his own experience, in their fight against Communism. 
But we realized that we could get nowhere by trying to argue it out 
with the Communists, concentrating on discussion of their dialectic 
materialism. 

We wanted to show “the way” by means of our prayers and our 
daily life. ‘Then we needed leaders—leaders whom the community 
could trust. We had some, but not enough, and we sent out an appeal 
for helpers and leaders from other parts. 

The following are some of the ways in which those leaders in the 
past and present have participated in spreading the Gospel. One teacher 
who came to Japan twenty-seven years ago and is teaching literature, 
devotes most of his spare time training boys to sing. He has made 
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wonderful choirs out of non-Christians, and they themselves go out 
to other parishes and dioceses and instruct local merchants and farmers 
in singing. On All Saints’ Day, all graduates who have come into 
contact with this leader whilst at College, assemble in the University 
Refectory. Hundreds of them come: back from all parts of the nation 
for this re-union. Most of them ate godsons of this now aged lay- 
man, who has never taken a Bible reading class or anything of the 
kind, but whenever he finds a boy in his choirs suitable, sends him to 
the Chaplain for a Baptism preparation class. 

We have another missionary teacher at our University who teaches 
history. He is fond of sport, and coaches the students at football. 
By his conscientious coaching he finally produced the National Team 
for our University for the seasons 1951 and 1952. This not only brought 
fame to our school, but also trained the students so that the players 
demonstrated the ideals of Christian sportsmanship, and this fact became 
well known throughout the nation, although he never preached the 
Gospel to the team. 

Japan wants more people like that who will come over to our country 
and participate in this great work. Of course, we want them to have 
a basic training in Bible study, worship and theology. But, we believe 
they will need besides this a Christian philosophy of history and ideology 
—one that can show itself to be more true and radical than Communism 
or any other ideology. They will need to understand the people first, 
and cultivate a sympathetic attitude towards their needs and merits. 

Of course, there have been cases of men who have been disillusioned 
and failed in their task. The main reason for this, in my estimation, 
was that they attempted too much and expected results too quickly. 
But the many who have succeeded have used methods of a wide variety. 
Some won single individuals, after years of tireless endeavour; others 
worked more in the public eye. But on the whole most missionaries 
have done and are doing a really fine work: and by their living set a 
very teal example of the Christian way of life. For this work, the whole 
Nippon Sei Kokwai—the Japanese Anglican Church—including 17 Japa- 
nese Bishops, 191 clergy, 32,000 members in 325 parishes of 10 dioceses, 
is very grateful. We are quite aware of the difficulties with which 
they ate faced in a strange land where strange customs prevail; and 
where there are so many temptations to fall into a luxurious and selfish 
way of life. 

Having gone through the past years demonstrating and practising 
our ideal as a Church School, we feel we have reached the final stage 
when we should commence our adventure as a Christian School. 

Now it is time for us to demonstrate out missionary spirit and zeal. 

We have in our school students representative of the whole of the 
nation and in addition, we have Chinese, Korean, American and English 
people enrolled as students. Our main interest is to educate them, 
teach them and instruct them to be Christian leaders in whatever walk 
they may find themselves, and help them to see the meaning of Christian 
responsibility in their home and relationships. You may find a list of 
names written inside the back cover of the students’ Prayer Books and 
Bibles—names which may include those of their non-Christian parents 
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for whom they ate constantly praying. Small children are instructed 
to ptay and to thank God before each meal even in their own home. 

At the Primary School the Chaplain makes it a rule that a pupil is 
not baptized alone. The Chaplain wants to see that the child’s parents 
ate consulted and co-operate with our school in helping to bring the 
child into the fellowship of Christ’s Church, so he visits and holds 
different meetings at the parents’ homes. Thus at Easter and at Christ- 
mastime, a large number of families are received into the Church through 
Holy Baptism. The English language is taught in this school, but we 
cannot secure a single missionary to assist in this great task. Everyone 
of these primary school boys has to go through our junior, senior high 
schools and university course, and eventually out into society to take 
on his work as a Christian Jeader. We find a great joy in this revolution- 
ary adventure, in which a Christian school goes into the world of to- 
morrow, fulfilling the bidding of Christ, as recorded in the last verses 
of the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 

Most of the Church buildings in Japan have been reconstructed, but 
lack of priests, particularly in local villages and towns, is a very grave 
problem that our Church is faced with. One minister in a diocese must 
officiate at three or four churches on a Sunday. Here again, we feel 
out responsibility in the work as a Christian school, and it is a great 
telief and comfort to realize that we have with us the earnest prayets 
of all the world. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
IN FIJI 


By G. H. STRICKLAND* 


fleshy and fleshly theological student once remarked that working 
A in the Fiji Islands, despite any drawbacks, would enable one to 
have done with the rigours of Lenten discipline twelve hours 
before anyone in England, and twenty-four hours before anyone in 
Western Samoa; but that was not his sole reason for heading Fijiward 
eventually. Since the Fiji Islands compute their time from the 180th 
meridian, they are as far East—relative to Greenwich—as any place on 
earth can be, and there the day begins. Western Samoa, on the other 
hand, by the trick of the International Date Line is twenty-four houts 
behind Fiji. These two island groups, together with such other groups 
as Tonga, the Ellice, the Gilberts and the Cooks, form the seven and 
a quarter million square miles of the Diocese of Polynesia. For obvious 
reasons we limit ourselves to Fiji. 
The islands have their beauty, but much of it is skin-deep ;_ they 


* The Rev. G. H. Strickland was formerly Priest-in-Charge and Headmaster 
of the Anglican Mission at Labasa, Fiji Islands, 5 " 
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also have their sharks (human as well as selachian), their mosquitoes, 
and their jungles—dark, dank, tangled, and symbolic of the disorder 
that now affects God’s creation. The islanders, too, far from being 
the innocent children of Nature that they are often depicted, have more 
than a nodding acquaintance with the seven deadly sins. 

By “islanders” is meant not only the Fijians, but also other folk 
who were born in these islands and count them as their home—an 
assortment of Indians, some Chinese and part-Chinese, a sprinkling of 
Melanesians (descendants of men and women “ blackbirded ” from the 
Solomon Islands to Fiji last century) and a fair number of Whites and 
part-Whites. 

The whole Fijian race is now actually or nominally Christian. The 
Methodists were first in the field, and claim the greatest number of 
adherents. Next came the Roman Catholics, who also have a strong 
following. By the time the Anglican Church came on the scene— 
avowedly to minister to our own kith and kin who asserted that they 
were being neglected—the Fijians had been won. Although some 
Fijians have come over to Anglicanism of their own free will, the number 
is small. It is to the credit of the Anglican Church in Fiji that it has 
tried to do its share of pioneering, and has looked askance at ‘“ sheep- 
stealing ”? from among the Fijians. 

As white chaplaincy work developed (and let no one think it un- 
important), other work began to clamour for attention. Scattered about 
the islands in small groups were the Melanesians, now freed from what 
amounted almost to slavery, but landless and dispirited. Fruits of the 
martyrdom of Bishop Patteson, they are by tradition Anglican. It was 
soon seen that if the Chusch was to minister to them adequately (and 
it could not pretend to do so, scattered as they were over a land area 
of 7,000 square miles), they would have to be brought together on to 
land of their own on the two main islands of Vitilevu and Vanualevu. 
This has now been done, and the two settlements—one on each island— 
have now their own churches and schools. Unhappily, the settlement 
on the island of Vanualevu still lacks a priest-superintendent, and has 
to be satisfied with occasional visits from the Bishop, and the priest 
at Labasa who is over forty miles away—a hard forty miles with a 
3,000-foot mountain range, and dense jungle to be encountered each 
way, and with no roads or bridges after the first ten miles have been 
covered. 

The Indians were brought to Fiji under the Imperial Indenture System 
which began last century and which also took Indians as far away 
from India as British Guiana, the West Indies, South Africa and Mauti- 
tius. In Fiji, as in other Colonies, the bulk of the Indian immigrants 
were set to work on the cultivation of sugar-cane. When their period 
of indenture ended very few chose to return to India, preferring to 
remain where they were. They have worked hard over the years, and 
sugar is now Fiji’s main export; their numbers have also increased 
rapidly with the result that they now out-number the Fijians. 

By the turn of the century it was apparent that some attempt ought 
to be made to evangelize the Fiji Indians. Work was started on the 
island of Vanualevu in 1904 by a priest with experience in India, sent 
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out by the S.P.G. This work has gone on ever since, but has met with 
no more visible success, if judged by counting scalps, than similar 
attempts in India—Indian Christians form about one and a half per cent. 
of the total Indian population in Fiji. The main approach in offering 
the Gospel to the Fiji Indians has been—and continues to be—through 
Mission schools. At one time we could boast of four such schools, 
but two had to be closed down because of insufficient Christian staff, 
and so that we could concentrate all the staff we had in the two schools 
remaining. These cater for about six hundred children, and each has 
a hostel fot those who wish to board. Although primarily intended for 
Indians, they have in fact by popular request become inter-racial and 
number among their pupils Fijians, Solomon Islanders, Chinese, part- 
Chinese, and part-Whites ; but Indians still predominate. As a result 
the congregation at the local church has become correspondingly multi- 
racial, with the addition of Australian, New Zealander and English 
communicants. 

In recent years there has been a fair amount of heart-searching as 
to whether these schools were doing what they were built to do— 
namely to confront non-Christian Indians with the Christian Gospel. 
Critics generally in these cases use only the yardstick of the number 
of actual converts, but that is not a fair guide. The gospel is preached 
whether folk will hear or whether they will forbear; if they insist on 
forbearing, we can do no more than pray for them, trusting that others 
will reap and mow where we have ploughed and sown. The difficulty 
very often is to get folk to listen and schools have the advantage of 
providing audiences trained to listen. This is not to disparage village 
evangelism—another method used but still in its infancy among the 
Fiji Indians—for trying to challenge Indian parents with the claims 
of the Church. Theoretically the admission into such schools of children 
of other races who are already Christian ought to act as a leaven and 
to raise their Christian tone, as well as bearing witness to the universality 
of the Gospel, and the need for understanding and tolerance between 
the different sections of such a cosmopolitan population. 

A charge often levelled against Mission schools is that the education 
fostered by them is unrelated to the lives of the pupils. There is some 
truth in the charge, and it would seem to have arisen in two ways: 
(2) Heads of important Mission schools have been—and in many cases 
still are—Europeans who accustomed to a system in which they were 
trained, transplant the same system lock, stock and barrel overseas ; 
(6) bound up with this has been a similar approach by Government 
education officers, often birds of passage, who after reading educational 
journals to keep themselves up-to-date, impose some new-fangled fad 
on a country fifty years before its time, and then depart, leaving their 
successors whilst tidying up the mess to introduce other fads more to 
their particular liking. With the latest educational theory going out 
of date every six months, the resulting confusion in schools can be 
imagined. All this is not to say that there is nothing good in the 
educational system to which we are accustomed ; there is much which 
is good and which can be happily transplanted overseas, but I fail to 
see why it is necessary, even in a Government-prescribed syllabus, to 
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clutter up the skulls of Pacific Islanders with the Austrian War of Suc- 
cession or with the religious schisms of Sixteenth Century Europe, and I 
am not surprised when questions on such topics produce answers like 
the following : “‘ Luther nailed seventeen Protestants to a church door.” 

Probably it was inevitable that the education of native peoples should 
pass through the European-type-of-education stage until it became 
firmly rooted in its own soil. What would appear to be needed now 
are teachers and education experts who can start at the bottom and 
work up instead of imposing an alien system i toto from above—people 
who could produce their own readers and text-books; ideally this 
ought to be done by native teachers, if they can be persuaded not to 
outdo Europeans in their zeal for imparting masses of irrelevant informa- 
tion. There are welcome signs that better things are on the way. 

So often the building and maintenance of Mission schools depend 
not only on the contributions of the faithful, but also of necessity on 
Government grants which fairly enough imply Government inspection 
and to that end a Government-prescribed syllabus. Under such condi- 
tions there is a danger of justifying a Christian school’s existence by 
its academic efficiency (exam. results): Christian schools ought to be the 
most efficient there are, but their scope has to be much wider than that 
of producing literates, teachers, civil servants and smart Alecs. Another 
charge sometimes laid against certain Mission schools is that they fail 
to produce Christians, and only succeed in breeding the malcontents 
of the future, and in luring native peoples from the good earth to the 
tinsel and glitter of city or urban life. But we cannot withhold educa- 
tion for such reasons, deplorable as they may be. Education can be 
said to have produced similar results in England—the Industrial and 
Social Revolutions which cannot by any stretch of imagination be 
totally deplored. What is needed to correct the balance is a theological 
view of education and vocation. 

By a theological view of education we do not mean metely adding 
a daily “ pi-jaw ” or a scripture lesson (though these may be important) 
to a generally overloaded curriculum. We mean that all things have 
their theological significance in God’s world, and that there is no useful 
learning that cannot teach us more about Him. ‘Two times two equals 
four, neither more nor less, because God made it so. The most in- 
genious of all our schoolboys has not yet managed to praduce a triangle, 
the sum of whose angles will be more or less than the 180 degrees which 

_ God decided that any triangle could have. It wasn’t Euclid who decided 
that, any more than it was some indefinable old harridan called Nature 
who decided that coconuts should drop on your head when they are 
tipe—if your head, unfortunately, happens to be in their line of descent. 
The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the God and Father 
of us all, is also the God of Hygiene, Biology, Chemistry, and so on. 
History dates backwards or forwards from the time when He came to 
earth in the Person of His Son. God even has His way of playing 
football, and His way is the clean, sportsmanlike, whole-hearted and 
systematic way. Some of us, however, are such big or little sinners 
that God has to keep an eye on us by means of the referee. 

These things being so, the Church must be vitally interested in 
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education, for true education ought to result ina deeper worship of the God 
whose ways and laws it reveals; but knowledge of God gained by the 
telescope or microscope by itself is not enough; it is only when such 
knowledge brings us to our knees in wonder and praise before Him 
that our education is complete—or, rather, just beginning. 

Mere “ education”? divorced from God is plain, downright foolish- 
ness—either amounting to pride in our own cleverness or the means 
of getting a “better” job than the next fellow; but the man who 
empties the dustbin is as important in the eyes of God as the greatest 
in the land, and, if prevention is better than cure, the conscientiousness 
with which he does his work may be more important to the community 
than the medicines of some high-respected doctor who has a string of 
letters as long as the Ganges behind his name. This is something of 
what we mean by a theological view of vocation. 

Such principles as have been outlined above are our justification for 
talking about Christian education, or for being in the educational field 
at all. The worship of the Church must give proper direction and 
true significance to what has been learnt in school; and what has been 
learnt in school must be laid on the altar united with the sacrifice of 
Jesus on the Cross, to be used not for our own benefit alone, nor to 
minister to our self-opinionatedness, but for the glory of God Who 
both made and re-made us, and in the service of our fellow men. 

Admittedly it is easier to talk about such principles than to put them 
into practice, but they were an ideal to which we aimed in our Church 
schools in Fiji. For the good of the Colony’s population we have 
to try and show them that they all are, in Divine intention if not in 
fact, members of Christ and members of one another. Such an admission 
is the only one that can ever bring real inter-racial harmony. At present 
the Islands are a British Crown Colony. The Governor is advised by 
a Legislative Council which includes nominees from the Fijian Council 
of Chiefs, and representatives elected separately by the Whites and the 
Indians. The Colony is ruled on the principle that it is held in trust 
for the Fijians (who ceded it to the Crown before the advent of the 
Indians) until they are ready for self-government. This is no idle clap- 
trap since the Fijians are being trained in self-government; but the 
Colony’s future is bound to be complicated by the rapidly-increasing 
Indian population which already outnumbers the Fijian. So far racial 
tension is slight, and good sense prevails; but some means will have 
to be found of striking a balance of political power as between the 
various traces when self-government is contemplated. 

Some observers have already nicknamed Fiji “ Little India of the 
Pacific,” and anticipate its becoming eventually an Indian Colony— 
presumably of Hindustan for the majority of the Fiji Indians are Hindu ; 
but there is a lively Muslim element in touch with Pakistan who might 
cause a division among the Indians in the event of such a possible 
transfer of power. To my mind such fears are exaggerated, and the 
constant harping on them harmfully suggestive. I believe the Fijians 
ate virile enough to prevent such a step, and the best Indians sensible 
enough not to want it. The thorny problem of the fair allocation of 
land will go a long way to preserve harmony ; the immediate solution 
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of this problem is being tackled by the opening up of considerable 
inland areas by means of new roads—a step which holds out new 
possibilities for the Church. 

Economically, at the moment, the islands are prosperous. The 
world-shortage of edible fats has made coconuts valuable again, whilst 
the need for buying sugar within the sterling area has given Fiji sugar 
growers a guaranteed price for their product for some years to come. 

Perhaps the most revolutionary change in Fiji during the last decade 
has been the development of air services. ‘Ihe main island of the Group 
is now an important stepping-stone for many trans-Pacific air routes, 
whilst inter-insular air services are bringing the islands closer to each 
other—a boon for the Governor and the Bishop as well as for their 
people. A journey which formerly took four to five days on a coastal 
steamer can now be undertaken in an hour and at a lower cost than 
formerly. If aeroplanes give us a better chance of doing God’s work 
more quickly and effectively, let us have them by all means. That 
work is to show that the Christian religion is for the whole life of all 
races, that each race has something to bring to the Christian religion 
out of its own treasures, and that each race can only do that in so far 
as it admits that the human face of the Incarnate Son of God can be 
correctly envisaged not only as white, but also as black, and yellow, 
and brown. 


THE CHALLENGE OF 
TRAVANCORE 


By J. MICHAEL BUTTERFIELD and DAVID P. WILCOX* 


NE of the developments of the growing ecumenical movement 
O has been the holding of three World Youth Conferences. The 
first of these took place in Amsterdam in 1939, and the second 
in Oslo in 1947. At each of these conferences there met together about 
a thousand young Christians from the churches participating in what 
is now the World Council of Churches. The ecumenical experience 
which the young delegates had at those conferences has had its effect 
on the growth of the movement itself. 

It was decided that the third World Conference of Christian Youth 
should be held in Asia, because so much that is of significance for our 
life to-day is happening in that part of the world. So the five bodies 
sponsoring the conference—the World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.A.’s, the 
World’s Y.W.C.A., the World’s Student Christian Federation, the 
World Council of Churches, and the World Council of Christian Educa- 
tion—invited their constituent bodies to send a total of 300 delegates 
to Kottayam in Travancore, South India. As the conference was being 
held in Asia, the Asian delegates were in the majority ; in fact, 200 of 
the 300 came from Asia. The U.S.A. had 30 delegates, and Europe 35, 

* Mr. Butterfield and Mr. Wilcox were delegates from the Church of England 
Youth Council to the Travancore Conference, 
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of whom eight were from Britain; and in all, 55 nations were repre- 
sented. Amongst the Asian countries represented were Japan, Indonesia, 
Burma, Malaya, Thailand, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Hong Kong, and 
the Philippines. The South Korean delegation was at the last minute 
ptevented by its own Government from leaving the country, but a 
Korean girl who had been studying in America came to the conference 
on her way back to Korea. Other countries which are in the news 
just now, such as Egypt, Kenya and South Africa, also sent delegations. 

The conference met for the fortnight December 11th-25th, 1952, 
at the C.M.S. College in Kottayam, the main sessions taking place in 
a specially erected panda/l. Kottayam was a significant choice for the 
venue of the conference, as we had the opportunity of seeing some- 
thing of the life and work of the ancient Syrian Orthodox Churches in 
Travancore, and also, of course, of the Church of South India. Thus, 
we were privileged to worship with both churches on the same Sunday, 
first using the new Liturgy of the Church of South India in Kottayam 
Cathedral, and then joining in the Holy Qurbana of the Orthodox. 
The C.S.I. Liturgy seems to embody all those elements which we in 
Britain are seeking to establish in the Parish Eucharist through such 
movements as ‘‘ Parish and People”: it is the main service of the 
day, in which the preaching of the Word and the celebration of the 
Sacrament are not divorced. An Old Testament lection is included ; 
it is recommended that the Presbyter should celebrate facing the people. 
The congregation has a large part to play, for instance in the Offertory 
Procession ; and a striking piece of symbolism is the Kiss of Peace 
taken from the Orthodox Liturgy. The Holy Qurbana was another 
great experience ; standing shoulder to shoulder, the members of the 
community were obviously “ doing the service”? together. No choit 
is necessary here, for everyone joins in the service with the greatest 
of gusto! There is a great sense of awe and reverence in these services 
of worship. 

The conference commenced each morning with worship, generally 
in the form of a meditation led by representatives of the different tradi- 
tions present. We then split up into small groups to study the Bible, 
under the theme: “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself”’ (2 Cor. v. 19). Here one of the advantages of a small con- 
ference was apparent, for it was possible for the Bible study groups 
to be more personal. Language was not too great a problem for most 
of the delegates could speak fairly good English. The Bible study te- 
inforced the conviction that we in the Church of England, especially 
in out youth work, pay far too little attention to the study of the Bible 
in groups. 

Another important part in the conference was played by the com- 
missions on the five main topics. Here we were able to discuss many 
of our common problems and difficulties. These were considered under 
the following headings :— 


1. Interpreting the Gospel of Jesus Christ to each in his own 
language. 


2, Jesus Christ and the search for personal freedom and social 
justice. 
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3. The Church’s witness to Jesus Christ. 


4. The claims of Christ in personal and family relationships. 
5. Christ in a world of tensions. 


There was not sufficient time to discuss these as fully as we should 
have liked, and it was possible for each delegate to attend only one 
commission. The discussions of each group were reported in the 
plenary sessions. 

One other feature of the conference remains to be mentioned—the 
speeches. With notable exceptions, the speakers were rather disappoint- 
ing: D. T. Niles spoke in masterly fashion about the Church Union 
negotiations in Ceylon; Dr. Visser’t Hooft, General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, gave a brilliant exposition of the Kingdom 
of God ; and the person who dominated the conference was Dr. Martin 
Niemoeller, who gave utterance to the remark which every delegate 
will remember: “ The normal state of the Church is persecution, and 
a Church which is not persecuted must ask herself whether she is a 
church at all.” What does this mean for us in Britain to-day ? 

So much for the bare bones of the conference. What wete our 
findings? What were the implications of the Asian setting? The 
conference as such did not issue any tecommendations for action, 
though some delegations summed up their impressions and ptesented 
them to us in the closing sessions. For many of us the conference did 
not say anything new in the sense of fresh plans for action ; it certainly 
did not provide us with any clear-cut answers to the world’s problems, 
but it did serve to emphasize tendencies and responsibilities of which 
we wete only partially aware, and it challenged us to further action. 
This was seen particularly in the sphere of politics. In the West it 
has become a commonplace to say that the Christian must be prepared 
to enter politics, that he must be at the point where political decisions 
are made, and must bring the Christian insights into human personality 
and behaviour to beat on political problems. This call came again 
and again from the conference—it must not remain unanswered. We 
have so often agreed with the idea, and done nothing about it. We have 
been too much concerned with the internal affairs of the Church, keeping 
the organization going, running the Youth Club, serving on the Parochial 
Church Council, attending the Men’s Meeting, etc. All these things are 
very important, but so is the “‘ext1a-mural”? work of the Church. 

Another concern of the conference which links up with what has 
just been said was that of Communism. Obviously, that was bound 
to be a dominating theme in a country where at the last election the 
Communists gained the second largest number of seats in the House of 
the People. In this respect, the Asian Christian is in a particular dilemma. 
Many Christians cannot conscientiously support the Communist party 
(though some in Travancore have done so), but the radical changes 
which the Communist patty seeks to carry through are in fact essential 
reforms in India to-day. The only other parties which attempt to press 
for radical reforms are the Socialist parties, which have been divided 
amongst themselves, although recently two of the largest parties have 
amalgamated, and at the last election they gained the second largest 
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number of votes, but not of seats. We were again challenged at the 
conference in our thinking about Communism to learn more of the 
facts before passing glib judgments. Whatever be the outcome in the 
political sphere, the Church in India is learning the lesson of China. 
Western influence in the Church in India, particularly in its leadership, 
is gradually giving way to Indian, and a policy of replacing Western 
missionaries in positions of responsibility is steadily being followed. 
But of course this process of indigenization does not (as yet) decrease 
the need for “ missionaries ”’, provided that it is remembered that “ the 
true relation of a missionary to the Church to which he comes is that 
he comes to be a member of it, and to take his place in it”’. 

Yet one more significant effect of the conference came through the 
day-to-day encounter, for in the end it was the encounter with Christians 
from different backgrounds which made the conference, and which 
made its contribution to the ecumenical movement. The factor which 
became evident in this encounter was the need to make the effort to 
see one’s own country and its policy from the point of view of other 
nations. We had to see this at the conference, for example, in conversa- 
tions with a Kikuyu from Kenya—conversations which could not fail 
to make one try to get behind the news in the daily papers, and seek 
a mote objective view. 

This was an ecumenical conference, yet so far nothing has been said 
about unity. It is importrnt to realize that the conference was not an 
attempt to hold a Faith and Order meeting for youth, but to provide 
the opportunity for ecumenical experience. It is also important that 
our discussions on unity and reunion should not be concerned with 
Faith and Order alone; there is a place for the common discussion of 
the life of the Christian in society to-day, which can render its con- 
tribution to the ecumenical movement. 

The choice of South India for the conference setting meant that 
delegates had the opportunity of seeing the fruits of reunion in the 
Chutch of South India. It is about the C.S.I. that we would now like 
to say a wotd. We have already spoken of the Liturgy of that Church, 
the use of which is becoming more frequent, and is not confined to 
ex-Anglican areas nor to special occasions such as Synods of the Church. 
Before and after the conference we took particular care to see for our- 
selves as much as possible of the Church of South India; thus, we saw 
something of its life and work in the Mysore, Medak and Dornakal 
dioceses. We spoke to many of its members coming from the different 
traditions, and we came away convinced that, although there may be 
anomalies in the C.S.J., the greatest anomaly of all is our divided Church. 
Everyone testified to the fact that it was not a question of giving some- 
thing up in order to achieve union, but that in the union all believed 
they had gained something; for example, we heard of discussions 
with the Lutherans since the formation of the Church of South India 
in which an ex-Congtegationalist Bishop gave an exposition of epis- 
copacy that would do credit to any Anglican. The episcopate of the 
Church is a real force, and the Bishop is the centre of unity in his 
diocese ; or, as one presbyter puts it: ‘ We have teal ‘ second-century ” 
bishops”. ‘They are true Fathers in God and pastors of their flocks, 
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and are able to exercise a discipline far more effective than in this 
country. Of course, the growing together in unity is not seen to the 
same extent in the villages, simply because, by the principle of “ comity ”, 
there is normally only one Church, and many of the villagers have never 
known any other. In the large towns where the different denomina- 
tions were working before the union, there has been real growth. It 
was evident too in the ex-Anglican diocese of Dornakal, where a united 
Theological College, training ordinands for work among the Telegu- 
speaking peoples, has on its staff an ex-Congregationalist, an ex- 
Methodist and ex-Anglicans. The result of this has been that within 
Dornakal, a Church Meeting has been established along the lines of 
the Congregationalist prototype, but also similar to the Parish Meeting 
which we in the Church of England are slowly discovering. Another 
development has been the use of the Methodist Covenant Service each 
January as a dedication of the year ahead. Thus each tradition is adding 
its riches to the common heritage for all to use. We approached the 
Church of South India with that “ uncertainty and hesitation of mind ” 
which seems to characterize the Anglican attitude at the moment, but 
we came away with the conviction that the Church of England should 
declare herself to be in communion with the Church of South India, 
when this is discussed again by the Convocations in 1955. The impera- 
tive towards unity is the same in Britain as in South India: the diffi- 
culties may be greater, but are we sure that we are doing all we possibly 
can to overcome them? And as regards mere co-operation, how far 
we are from doing “together everything except what irreconcilable 
difference of sincere conviction compels us to do separately.” 

A final word about youth work in South India. This is obviously 
not so highly developed as in Britain, and much is in its early stages. 
Each diocese has its Youth Board and Secretary, and a number of 
dioceses have arranged Youth Conferences. Bible study, worship, 
evangelism and social service are the main items in the programme 
of locel groups. But there is a great need for more trained leaders, 
and steps are being taken with the National Christian Council to arrange 
annual leadership training courses. In Medak diocese we were able 
to see a good deal of the youth work which is more developed there 
than in other parts, and is likely to become a pattern for South India. 
The work in the villages is carried on through the Youth Samaj or 
Movement, the object of which is to train and equip young men and 
women to conduct prayers and public worship, to lead evangelistic 
campaigns, to teach in Sunday schools, and to help illiterates to read 
and write. This movement is making great progress in the villages, 
and we were privileged to attend village meetings of two or three of 
these groups, and were very impressed by what we saw. 

We have attempted to say something of our experiences as the Church 
of England delegates to the third World Conference of Christian Youth, 
and something of the situation in which youth in Asia, and more particu- 
larly in India, finds itself to-day. We have tried to write of the dynamic 
life of one of the youngest of the so-called Younger Churches, and 
of the challenge which its life and worship presents to us in the West. 
The challenge cannot be ignored. 
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THE “CENTURION ” 
CAMPAIGN IN RETROSPECT 


By DEWI MORGAN* 


“ . . to seek for Christ's sheep that are dispersed abroad, and 
for his children who are in the midst of this naughty world, that 
they may be saved through Christ forever... .’—THE ORDINAL. 


to be taken as a definition of one of the prime aims not only 

of an individual priest, but of the Church itself. Insofar as 
it is true to its nature as the extension of the Body of Christ in time. 
the Church must, like its Master, ssEK. Moreover, it is not able at 
any stage to withdraw from the world it seeks to save. Rather—again 
like its Master—it must be in “the midst of this naughty world” and 
must be both a judgment on, and the source of redemption to, its 
surroundings. 

Throughout the whole two and a half centuries of its history the 
S.P.G. has seen itself as a handmaid of the Church. It seeks no terms 
of reference beyond the Church. It attempts to promote nothing less 
than the whole Church. It has therefore seen itself as committed to 
seek for Christ’s sheep. Perhaps these things are too obvious to need 
reiteration. It would be a very good thing if they were. But unless 
they are understood then it is impossible to understand the aims which 
inspired all the planning of the 25oth Birthday. 

It would have been possible to have had a birthday celebration limited 
to crowded congregations in some great cathedral and perhaps many 
flourishes of trumpets in an Albert Hall. But such would have had its 
repercussions only within the body of the faithful. It would have 
been in the midst of this naughty world, it is true. But it would have 
been as hermetically sealed from contact with the world as appears to 
be the case with so many an average church congregation. To have 
limited the birthday celebration to “church”? occasions would have 
been to have pious rejoicings within the family and forget the hungry 
masses outside. 

And so began the chain of thought and planning which led to 
Centurion. But it should be made clear immediately that Centurion was 
not the birthday. She was merely the most picturesque expression of 
an aim which animated all those events of June, 1951, and the succeedin 
months. Perhaps that leads us to ask why for some people the birthday 
wre so identified with Centurion. Before we can begin to answer 
that, we have to look at the people to whom we are all trying t < 
—the Great British Public. aie Werther 

They are a people who have been subjected to scientifically controlled 
propaganda from every direction, A people who, becoming aware 
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We these words are spoken at an Ordination they are surely 
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of the doctrine of the Big Lie, have sometimes despaired of ever knowing 
Truth. They are a people for whom, in many senses, communications 
have broken down. A people whose artists have disconsolately gone 
off into worlds of obscure imagery and purely subjective expression. 
They are a people whose connection with the old source of the Gospel 
of glad tidings, has become tenuous and spasmodic. 

But they are also a people who are realizing, however slowly, that 
they have lost something essential. They have suffered two world 
wars and seen the roots of evil burgeon into the fruits of horror. They 
_have been forced to see that neither politics nor economics nor any 
children of men’s brains have the panacea. They are becoming dimly 
awate that they must pray or perish, but don’t know how to practise 
the former or avoid the latter. 

Briefly they are the people who are forever asking: Why doesn’t 
God po something? And yet do not know where they are to go to 
seek their answer. And so the answer must be taken to them. 

One of the most interesting points of Centurion’s experience was that 
the people were ready to hear the message wherever they were to be 
found. Perhaps it was addressed to the holiday mood of Weymouth 
ot Whitby. In that case parents were willing to forego their deck- 
chairs and children their sand-castles and come and listen. Perhaps it 
was addressed to the busy dockside crowd in Middlesbrough or the 
ctamped streets along the Manchester Ship Canal. In that case dockers 
came back after work was over or housewives left the washing-up until 
they had found out what it was all about. Perhaps the message went 
out to the rural community around Gloucester, or echoed round the 
gracious walls of York Minster. 

More than 250,000 people went aboard Cesturion—this number does 
not include the enormous crowds who listened from the shore. There 
wete many pilgrimages from distant inland dioceses. In some cases 
special trains were laid on. It is reported that an enterprising bus com- 
pany in Cumberland had a poster campaign saying “ Visit the Gos- 
pel Ship Centurion, and return via the Lakes. Tea at Keswick. 7s. 6d.” 
Whether the people came from near or far, whether they were on holiday 
or at work, always the attention was the same. In this respect there 
was little difference in any of the eighty-odd ports which were visited. 

This was perhaps the first startling impression which Centurion’s 
missioners gained—that people everywhere have restless souls and are 
with pathetic desire seeking the peace which at the moment so com- 
pletely passes their understanding. 

Now hungty souls had existed long before S.P.G. had its 2soth 
Birthday. So any attempt to analyse the impact of Centurion must go 
much deeper than a diagnosis of the needs. The fact is that somethin 
new happened in terms of evangelism. And it was bountifully blessed 
by Almighty God with what appeared to human eyes at least to be 
success. The final effect must forever remain among the imponderables. 
But months after the anchor last let go the evidence is still accumulating 
that this ship had an effect vouchsafed to no mere stunt. The precise 
appearance of the ship may already be dim in the memory, but her 
influence remains. 
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Now the question arises : Was it due to some new-found technique ? 
—whatever that revered word may mean. 

The Centurion was a picturesque old ship carrying all the emotive 
power of memory. She was sufficient in herself to attract people far 
less sea-loving than those in these islands. She carried on board a 
small exhibition which, due to the rigours it endured and the cramped 
space it occupied, was necessarily less attractive than many land ex- 
hibitions. She had a film unit which managed to keep the staff on the 
job long after the hours of darkness had raised the hope that some 
slight relaxation might be possible. 

And she had a “crew” of missioners whose many-hued faces indi- 
cated immediately that some of them had known a warmer sun than 
England provides. 

In all there were between fifty and sixty of them, with Englishmen 
and overseas nationals about equal in number. Most of them came 
for short periods only, and there were rarely more than four or five 
available ata time. Between them they gave perhaps forty short addresses 
daily, and answered the personal questions or signed the autograph 
books of tens of thousands. The exhausting nature of a day which 
began early and continued until 11 p.m. with, at best, very irregular 
meals, meant a number of physical breakdowns, especially among visitors 
unaccustomed to our climate. The S.P.G. House Staff never knew when 
an emergency call might come, or what the nature of the duties might be. 

However, such a ship and such a crew had an immediate impact 
and a very warm reception. One cannot speak too highly of the efforts 
made by civic authorities to do everything in their power. Mayors, 
police, docksmen, officials of all sorts took infinite trouble. Dock dues 
were waived, crush barriers were erected, electricity was laid on, swing 
bridges were opened. All these things proved what a fund of goodwill 
awaits any effort of the Church to do its work of evangelism. 

The ship attracted the people. They paid their sixpence a head to 
come aboard. They saw the exhibition and asked their questions about 
a hospital in Africa or a school in India. From time to time the mission- 
ers switched on the microphone and gave an extemporary address 
(frequently on a theme suggested by the questions asked). Simple 
prayers were said on the poop, and men took off their hats and women 
bowed their heads, and all joined in, Films were shown to the passer-by 
who stopped and wanted to know more. People whose reading had 
for long been limited to a Sunday newspaper crowded round the book- 
stall and bought religious books. Autographs were asked for, and 
confidences and promises given. | 

And all this was done “in the midst of this naughty world” where 
God’s children are to be found. A conservative estimate would suggest 
that of all the people who walked over that deck barely half were 
practising church-people. And the message went far beyond the quatter 
of a million who came aboard, for there were those who listened from 
the water-side, and those who read columns in their local paper or 
favourite magazine, and those who saw the ship on television, and those 
who saw it in the cinema news-reels, 

But does all this mean a new technique? No. The technique is 
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the same. It was the tools which were new and arresting. And it 
can sutely be said that such tools have a life far beyond the two summer 
seasons in which Centurion has so far sailed. 

But there is something more important than either tools or technique. 
And that is the content of the message itself. And it was therein that 
the secret of Centurion lay. 

The great strength of the Centurion was that she did not at any time 
set out to propagate the S.P.G. She was there to propagate the Gospel. 
Those words should be heavily underlined, for they are the heart of 
the matter. 

Local clergy actively showed their appreciation of this fact by com- 
bining in a way which is not always evident. “ This Deanery Chapter 
has never been so united,”’ said one member who shall remain nameless. 
The man-made barriers of “ high” and “low” were transcended, and 
all became “ evangelical” in the true sense of that word. To have 
attempted to proclaim the S.P.G. would have been so sadly to mistake 
means for ends. The message this generation aches for is the message 
of God Incarnate in His Mystical Body forever seeking, healing, loving. 
It is a message as old as the first saints to whom it was once delivered, 
and as contemporary as to-night’s nine o’clock news. 

The great fact of this generation is that the world Church is at work. 

That God has not left Himself without a witness is a glorious truth 
of the twentieth century as it was of any other. In a day when we 
sometimes bemoan the paganizing of England, we are apt to forget that » 
the world Church has become an important fact of history. Latourette 
suggests that it has grown more in our century than in any other. Now 
is the time for all that to be infused back into the life of England. In 
other words, is any missionary society fulfilling its obligation to God 
if it is content to limit its home activity merely to appeals for money 
ot rectuits ? The missionary societies have the responsibility of bringing 
home the story of the glorious things the Lord is doing across the 
world, and thereby once more inspiring the homeland. It would not 
be the first curious quirk of history if what were once called “ foreign ” 
mission societies became the greatest force for evangelism in the home 
Church. They have the spiritual potential. 

It was that spiritual potential which animated the “ ghost ship ” 
(as not a few journalists and others described her) and made her once 
again a man-of-war fighting God’s battle. 

The ordinary man in the street came along to Centurion and learned 
(sometimes to his astonishment) that the Church 1s doing a very great 
deal. He learned that the once illiterate Indian peasant has had his 
mind opened through reading. He learned that lepers are cleansed in 
the twentieth century by the inspiration of Him Who cleansed them 
in the first. He learned that the African who once scrabbled a bare 
existence from a meagre diet of mealies can now hope for fullness of 
physical stature through modern methods of farming. He learned that 
a missionaty is not an eccentric individual who, fleecing the demands 
of Western life, leads an emasculated existence in some jungle singing 
perpetual hymns with his hands crossed and his eyes closed. 

The man in the street learned all these things, and he also learned 
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that it was his own forefathers who had provided the wherewithal by 
which these things could be accomplished. He learned that he himself 
was in a noble tradition which he could not abandon without being 
false to himself and the rock from which he was hewn. 

He learnt, too, that his own parish church was not the old stone 
building run by a perhaps remote parson, but rather a living unit in a 
world-wide body. The message of Centurion was always keyed to the 
advice: “If you want to follow this up, go to your parish church. 
This ship is just another angle on that.” He learnt that the Body of 
Christ is a reality which is not confined by climate or colour and member- 
ship in the least is membership in the whole. 

But the most effective instrument of this learning has been left to 
last. It’s this. 

The Christian who has experienced only England can still talk effec- 
tively about the World Church. The returned missionary can talk 
even more effectively. But the appearance of black faces behind white 
clerical collars somehow 1s the World Church in action. England 
owes a vety great debt to the priests from overseas. And until we all 
recognize that debt and acknowledge the responsibility it carries, English 
Christianity is going to go on being very insular if not lop-sided. 

Some forty coloured priests came to England during the whole of 
the birthday period. They were assured that they had not come to 
England to express thanks to S.P.G., or even to promote its chances of 
helping their country. They had come to England to preach the Gospel. 
And they did it like prophets. Canon Audley Johnson, from Barbados, 
in 1951; Canon George Laing, from Accra, in 1952; and all those 
who worked with them came not merely as representatives of the 
thirty-eight nations in which the S.P.G. has worked. They came as 
men of God bearing a message to the people of God. And those who 
heard them speak knew that they had a freshness of approach and a 
boundless enthusiasm which we at home so badly need. 

Perhaps the most permanent effect of the birthday is going to lie 
in our increased realization of what the Church overseas can do—and 
is doing—for us at home. It is building up men on fire for God. They 
spread like lights across the world and illumine a scene otherwise so 
dreary. Because of the zsoth Birthday many of them have had an 
otherwise impossible chance of getting to know each other. As an 
Indian said: “I have always known that I was connected with the 
Church of England, but I had never realized my brotherhood with the 
Church in Borneo and in Africa and in the West Indies and all the rest.” 
Is not that God’s answer to all the fragmentation of nationalisms ? 

But there is also that other point which for our own spiritual safety 
we must at all times keep in mind. The Church across the world is 
constantly at prayer. When we are asleep in our beds, the other side 
of the world is busy at its task. “As o’er each continent and island... 
the voice of prayer is never silent.” Is it not our bounden duty to 
point out to all and sundry that at any moment of temptation we are 
not alone, but are in the fellowship not only of angels and archangels 
and all the heavenly company, but also of the Church which is militant 
and prayerful without ceasing? Such a realization is so magnificent 
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a return for the pennies which have clanked into missionary boxes or 
the prayers for missions we have sometimes so coldly offered. This 
is the great instrument which God has raised up to meet the hour. 
The instrument is far from being perfect, but its shape is to be seen 
and the inspiration to forge ahead bursts forth. 

It is all this which makes it seem so wrong that Centurion should 
never sail the seas for Christ again. For the same reasons she should 
surely not continue to belong exclusively to one Society or rest upon 
the efforts of one already very busy staff. She offers herself to the whole 
Church as an instrument ready to hand, the full use of which has barely 
begun. 

Reni herself may or may not be a ship that passes in the night. 
What is quite certain is that her story has a permanent significance 
not because of visual attractions nor even because of arresting person- 
alities. She may be the best platform yet devised for the message, but 
the permanent significance lies in the message itself against which the 

ates of hell shall not prevail. 

What her future is to be no one knows at the time these words are 
being written. Those who have to take decisions about her humbly 
ask the prayers of all. So much can depend on clear thinking. 

Meanwhile the S.P.G. gives thanks that what might have been merely 
a family jollification was used by Almighty God to help forward His 
putpose—and goes cheerfully on to its second 250 years, asking only 
the opportunity to seek and serve in the midst of this naughty world. 


INSIDE AFRICA 
AN EXAMINATION OF SOME RECENT BOOKS 


Report on Southern Africa. Basti Davipson. Cape. 165. (288 pp.). 

The Peoples and Policies of South Africa. Luo Marquarp. O.U.P. 
16s. (250 pp.). 

The Dilemma of South Africa. JoHN Hatcu. Dobson. 185, (262 pp.). 

Hope in Africa. C. J. M. Atrporr. Herbert Jenkins. 155. (168 pp.). 


ERE are four books which, taken together, will give the reader 
H. abundant matter to ponder on. While it is inevitable that to 
some degree they must overlap, yet each writer has a distinctive 
view-point and something to add to the general picture. Mr. Davidson 
is the most indignant; Mr. Marquard the most objective; Mr. Hatch 
gives the implications of certain steps taken within the Union; Mr. 
Alport opens up a wider horizon. They should be read in that order. 
The main theme of Report on Southern Africa is that integration is 
bound to come through industrialization ; South Africa is dependent 
upon the labour of the African, and such labour will be the deciding 
factor in its future: “The immovable object of white prejudice is 
opposed to the irresistible force of economic integration . . . it is the 
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irresistible force of economic integration which wins, and must win.” 
It is an interesting thesis, but the author too often allows his con- 
demnation to govern his judgment and forgets Mr. Marquard’s dis- 
tinction: “ Britain’s colonial subjects demand self-government, not a . 
share in the Government of Westminster. South Africa’s colonial 
subjects demand a share in the Government at Cape Town.” 

Mr. Marquard does not approach his subject by applying formulas 
which ate valid in Western Europe and then becoming indignant 
because they did not fit the Union. He gives us an objective summary of 
the way the situation has grown up which enables us to judge for ourselves 
the present tensions. He also analyses the religious situation which Mr. 
Davidson ignores and Mr. Hatch scarcely mentions. Many thoughtful 
people are increasingly of the opinion that a rigid and uncompromising 
Calvinism is at the root of the present impasse in race relations. 

The Dilemma of South Africa imptesses one as a most honest attempt 
to persuade those who are responsible for the present policy in the 
Union to see how completely they are isolated from the sympathy of 
the whole civilized world: “They are an insignificant minority of 
friendless fanatics fighting against the whole trend of the rest of the world.” 

The author is to be commended for introducing some excellent 
photographs which are a real aid to the understanding of the points 
he makes, both in contrasting the conditions of European and African 
and in illustrating the progress that has taken place in fifty years. 

Mr. Alport covers the whole history of British development in Africa 
south of the Sahara. More and more one is convinced of the necessity 
for this historical perspective. Nothing could be more misleading than 
the tendency at the present day to play-down the contribution British 
enterprise and capital have made in the opening-up of Africa, and 
nothing could be more pernicious than cheap sneers at Imperialism 
by the ill-informed. But one is even more grateful to Mr. Alport for 
taking into account what the other writers mainly ignore—the influence 
of Christianity. He shows the part that Christian missions played in 
the final suppression of the Slave Trade, and the part they still play in 
education, in the upholding of moral standards, and in the opposition 
to any political theory which denies equality of opportunity to all men 
irrespective of colour. 

As the title of his book implies, Mr. Alport is optimistic about the 
future, but only if British responsibility continues, backed by an 
increasing sense of responsibility shown by the African himself: 

“ The United States have provided no answer to their Negro problem. 
The Russians have solved it only by imposing iron conformity. Hope 
lies with us and with us alone. By our patience, statesmanship and 
success in Africa we can write a far greater chapter in the history of the 
contribution of the British people to world civilization than anything 
that has gone before.” 


Cy Tearoom: 
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REVIEW 


MAN’S SEARCH FOR HEALTH. By Puytis L. Gariick. 
Highway Press. 15s. 


Miss Garlick traces the history of healing down the ages, and shows 
how closely it has been related to religion almost all the time; some- 
times for the promotion of fuller healing, but often not. At times 
Religion was ahead of Science in the attempt to eradicate the element 
of magic, at others it was a drag upon Science, even defeating its efforts. 

How many of us realize that there was an organized medical pro- 
fession amongst the Sumerians in the time of Abraham, somewhere 

about 1950 B.c.; that Hippocrates, born 460 B.c., was a contemporary 

of Isaiah, Malachi and of Buddha and Confucius; that anesthetics and 
inoculation against smallpox were used in China before the time of 
_ Christ ; that there was a Medical School, with 10,000 students, in India, 
200 B.C., as well as many hospitals in Northern India and Ceylon ? 

So we are brought to the Christian Era and our Lord’s teaching, 
and the healing ministry of the Early Church. 

This grew and then waned in the midst of a Greek development of 
scientific healing which became the foundation of modern medicine, 
and was also responsible for a growing opposition between religion 
and medical science. 

But there was no straight course for this scientific development. 
During the Dark Ages a.D. 400 to 900, both Greek science and Christian 
healing were lost. The Church, in its thought of God, became largely 
transcendental and divided God and His creation, soul and body, nature 
and grace, and, as a result, the body was scorned “in the upward climb 
of the soul’s salvation ”’. 

Free thought and inquiry was restricted by Church Authority. Science 
died. But not before the light of Greek thought had been carried into 
Persia and a flourishing Medical School was established by Christian 
refugees from the West, which inaugurated a period of Arab learning ; 
and then an outburst of Moslem intellectual activity which preserved 
the treasures of Greek scientific thought and practice for future 
generations. 

It was Islam which preserved the writings of Greek, Roman and 
Jewish physicians for posterity, as well as developing the use of drugs 
in medicine. It was the discovery of the art of paper-making by the 
Arabs, learnt from the Chinese, that at the end of the Dark Ages brought 
Greek medical manuscripts back to the West, and thus began once 
again to restore Western medical science 

Miss Garlick traces the marvellous development of medical science 
down to modern times. It is a pean of praise, not undeserved. But 
is there no limit to the accomplishments of medical science ? I could 
find no consciousness of any. The words “ incurable ” or “ inoperable ”, 
“ there’s nothing more that we can do” don’t seem to have been thought 
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of. There is a tribute to psychology and to psychosomatic medicine 


which are opening up the return of “ non-medical healing ”, and which 


are leading to the recognition that human nature is a close-knit unity 
of soul and mind and body, and that the spiritual factor is important. 

Then we have thrilling chapters on the new contribution given to 
Healing by the use of Medical Missions : 


What the old-established Churches of the West have failed to achieve 
through the neglect of the ministry of healing, the younger churches over- 
seas—the fruit of the missionary enterprise—are beginning to discover and 
establish through a growing integration of medicine with the life of the 
Christian community. 


But the integration of medical science with religion in medical mission 
centres has brought about a radical change in the understanding of the 
Gospel itself, which is now seen to be God’s way of wholeness, not 
only for man as an individual, but for mankind. Medical missions have 
come to be much more than centres for the practice of materialist science 
in a Christian atmosphere. They ate concerned with Social Services, 
agriculture, fly control, nutrition, hygiene. The young ordinand is to 
be given knowledge and training in preventive measures against disease 
“so that he may lead public opinion on health matters”. But still 
we wait for fully Christian healing. And then the last chapter but one 


deals with “ Spiritual healing” and organic unity. Unfortunately, the. 


information given about the Guild of Health is out-of-date and, in 
some ways, even wrong. The fact that “faith in God is curative”’ is 
hinted at. The need for wholeness is glimpsed. But the book ends in 
longing and desire for what is actually coming about in the healing 
movement, which has so much to give both to the Church and to 
Medical Science: yes, and to medical missions. i 

We owe a great debt of gratitude to Miss Garlick for this book, 
which you must certainly read : but we can’t help thinking that a greater 
knowledge of what is being done in England through the healing 
Guilds would have made her book of even greater value to medical 
missions and to the Church throughout the world. 


J. V. Wrtson. 
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